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“It is the doctrine of progress by Christianity that I attempt 
to bring back in these restless days." - from "Civilization in 
the Fifth Century " by Frederic Ozanam 

On a May evening in the year 1833, eight young men met 
together in the dingy back office of a Parisian newspaper. At 
the head of the table around which they sat was one older 
than themselves, all hung upon his words. “If you intend the 
work to be really efficacious," he said, "if you are in earnest 
about serving the poor as well as yourselves, you must not 
let it be a mere doling out of alms, bringing each your 
pittance of money or food; you must make it a medium of 
moral assistance; you must give them the alms of good 
advice." 

The speaker was M. Bailly, the editor of the paper. On his 
right sat a young man, his blue eyes alight, his irregular 
expressive features quivering with sympathy. He it was who 
had brought them together. The meeting was the first 
conference of the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul. 

“Show us your works," had taunted the infidel students of 
the University to their Christian colleagues, and this was the 
answer. Ozanam twenty years afterwards thus described the 
incident: "We were just then invaded by a deluge of 
heterodox and philosophical doctrines that were clashing all 
round us, and we felt the need of strengthening our faith in 
the midst of the assaults made upon it by the various 
systems of false science. Some of our fellow students were 
Materialists, others Simonians, others Fourierists, others 
Deists. When we Catholics sought to call the attention of 



these wandering brothers to the marvels of Christianity, they 
said to us: 'Yes, you have a right to speak of the past. In 
bygone days Christianity did indeed work wonders, but 
today Christianity is dead. And you, who boast of being 
Catholics, what do you do? What works can you show which 
prove your faith, and can claim to make us respect and 
acknowledge it?' And they were right; the reproach was but 
too well merited. Then it was that we said to one another, 

'Let us to the front! Let our deeds be in accordance with our 
faith.' But what were we to do? What could we do to prove 
ourselves true Catholics except that which pleases God 
most? Succour our neighbour, as Jesus Christ did, and place 
our faith under the safeguard of charity. Eight of us united in 
this idea, and at first, as if jealous of our new found treasure, 
we would not open the door of our little assembly to anyone 
else. But God had other views with respect to us. The 
association of a few intimate friends became in His designs 
the nucleus of an immense family of brothers who were to 
spread over a great part of Europe. You see that we cannot 
with truth take the title of founders, for it was God who 
willed and who founded our Society. I remember that in the 
beginning one of my own friends, for a moment misled by 
the theories of the Saint Simonians, said to me with a sort of 
pity, 'But what do you hope to do? You are only eight poor 
young fellows, and you expect to relieve the misery that 
swarms in a city like Paris! Why, if you counted any number 
of members you could do but comparatively nothing. We, on 
the contrary, are elaborating ideas and a new system which 
will reform the world and banish misery from it altogether! 
We shall do for humanity in a moment what you could not 
accomplish in several centuries. 1 " 

Nearly a quarter of a century had gone by when Ozanam 
related this; the Saint Simonians had died away, and with 
them the transcendental theories which were to transfigure 
the world, while the "eight poor fellows" whom they 



despised as lunatics had increased to two thousand in Paris 
alone, where they visited five thousand poor families, or an 
average of twenty thousand individuals, which represented 
one-fourth of the poor of that vast city. The conferences in 
France numbered five hundred, and there were others 
established in England, Belgium, Spain, America, so far off 
even as Jerusalem. Today they are found in every country of 
the civilized world. Thus has the grain of mustard seed, the 
smallest of all seeds, sprung up into a great tree, beneath 
whose branches a multitude of wayfarers find comfort and 
shade. 

The Ozanams would seem to be one of those families where 
virtue and science are an entailed inheritance. For more 
than three centuries every generation produced some 
distinguished man of science, and invariably counted one, 
frequently several, members in the service of the sanctuary. 
They were of Jewish origin, but in the seventh century 
became Christians. Such is the story of Frederic's remote 
ancestors. Antoine, his father, fought with distinction in 
Napoleon's army of Italy, and when the Italian wars 
terminated returned to Lyons, his native place, where he 
married the daughter of a rich merchant, Mademoiselle 
Nantas. Soon after his marriage a reverse of fortune, brought 
about by his generosity in helping a friend, almost ruined 
him, and he retired to Milan. It was here in the little street of 
San Pietro a I'Orto, that Frederic Ozanam was born on the 
13th of April, 1813. While at Milan his father went through 
the necessary studies and became a doctor. The re-entrance 
of the Austrians into Milan decided Dr. Ozanam to leave that 
city, it being repugnant to him to remain under a rule that 
was no longer French. He returned once more to Lyons, 
where the fame of his medical skill had already travelled, so 
as to secure him soon after his arrival a sufficiently large 
practice. But although his practice increased rapidly, and 
placed him for many years at the head of his profession. Dr. 



Ozanam never became a rich man. Wealth was never his 
first aim; he looked upon the medical profession as a sort of 
priesthood, and divided his labours almost equally between 
the rich and the poor. His wife for seventeen years seconded 
him nobly in this apostolate of charity. They were both to be 
found continually in the garrets of the poor. It was in coming 
from one of those abodes of poverty that he eventually met 
his end. Familiar as he was with the perils of the dark, 
broken stairs, he made a false step and fell, injuring himself 
so severely that he died the next day. What wonder that 
such a man should be the father of the greatest apostle of 
charity which the nineteenth century has produced. 

Frederic's childhood passed without striking incidents. He 
was not a specially good boy nor a specially bad one. His 
one salient trait was an excessive sensibility to the 
sufferings of others. He showed no talent at school, and was 
not, by his own account, even a diligent scholar. The one 
incident that is told of him is that he was so self-willed that 
when in schoolboy games his playmates wished to make him 
confess that he was beaten, he would stamp his foot and tell 
them he "would rather die than say it." He was by his own 
account "obstinate, passionate and disobedient," and "lazy 
to the last degree" - till the passion of emulation and the 
pride of success persuaded him to work. At eleven years old 
he made his first Communion. "Oh, glad and blessed day!" 
he writes, "may my right hand wither and my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth if I ever forget thee!" From that time 
forward his temper and his whole conduct underwent a 
change for the better. At fourteen he entered the class of 
higher studies, and this was to be the signal of a new and 
painful experience, which left its mark on the boy's whole 
after life. Up to this period he had never known what it was 
to doubt; his faith had been as placid and trusting as that of 
a child; but the moment had come when he was to pay for 
the precocious maturity of his mind and the lofty flights of 



his imagination; the intellectual activity which had so 
quickened his mental powers, suddenly kindled a flame 
within him that stirred vital questions, and evoked the 
demon of doubt, that torment of noble and active souls who 
hunger to believe, and cannot rest until reason has justified 
belief. One day when the temptation was at its worst, 
clutching him almost like a physical pain, a sudden impulse 
drove him towards a church, near which he happened to be 
walking; he quickened his steps, entered, and falling on his 
knees, prayed with all his soul to be delivered from the trial, 
promising that if God gave him light to see the truth he 
would for ever after devote himself to its defense. The prayer 
was not unheard, nor the vow forgotten. One who was both a 
philosopher and a priest saved him. This was his tutor, the 
Abbe Noirot. Lacordaire tells us how the master loved to take 
his favourite scholar as the companion of his walks, and how 
in their rambles over the steep and lonely roads outside 
Lyons, the mature philosopher and the boy would forget the 
lapse of time while they discoursed on deep and lofty 
themes - God and his dealings with men being the one they 
delighted most to dwell over - till the shades of night 
overtook them as they hurried homewards. 

His studies finished, his father shrank from sending him at 
once to Paris, and placed him as a clerk in the office of a 
local attorney. Do what he would, however, Frederic could 
not find pleasure in the work, and in his leisure intervals he 
devoted himself to the study of English, German, Hebrew, 
and even Sanscrit. He also found leisure to write a treatise 
against the Saint Simonians, which may be said to have 
struck the keynote of his future literary career. This sect was 
born of the moral and social disorganization which followed 
after the Revolution of 1830. Its chief tenet was that 
Christianity was a dying and worn-out creed: Ozanam's work 
which logically expounded the Catholic case dealt this new 
sect a heavy blow. M. de Lamartine, on reading it, wrote at 



once to congratulate him, observing that his admiration for 
the talent of the author was heightened by his astonishment 
at his age. 

At the close of 1831 he set out for Paris to begin his legal 
studies. He was just eighteen years old. It was a strange and 
unfamiliar world in which he found himself. To call it godless 
would be moderate. The storm which had swept over France 
a generation earlier had, on its way, abolished religion. 
Napoleon, the cynic of statecraft, had affected to reinstate 
the Church, only that he might the better check its real 
growth. The Restoration, fanatical and misdirected, had 
produced, beyond the narrow circle of its sincere 
reactionaries, little but hypocrisy on the one hand and 
exasperation on the other. And the tumults of 1830 had 
brought back chaos. The churches were open but they were 
deserted. The splendid hierarchy of France sat in the high 
places, as of old, but met with scant consideration; perhaps 
because it was itself afraid. Outside the clientele of the 
ecclesiastical establishments, practically no educated men 
and few of the uneducated even called themselves by the 
Christian name. When Ozanam entered the Ecole de Droit he 
found that there were only three other law students who 
proclaimed themselves Christians. Amongst such associates 
he could make no friends, he felt himself utterly alone. What 
wonder that writing to his mother on the 7th of November, 
1831, he should thus express himself: " Here I am alone 
without any amusements or any sort of consolation. I, so 
used to fireside talks, who took such pleasure in seeing 
every day around me those dear ones who love me; I, so 
terribly in need of advice and encouragement, behold me 
cast unprotected, without a rallying point of any sort, into 
this great capital of egotism, this vortex of human passions 
and errors! The few young men who I know are too far off for 
me to see them often, I have no one to pour out my heart to 
but you, my dearest mother, you and God; but these two are 



all in all to me.” But an unforeseen piece of good fortune 
awaited him. Happening to call upon the great 
mathematician, M. Ampere, whom he had met at Lyons. He 
told him of his loneliness and misery. The old man, touched 
by the recital, at once offered to take him into his home as a 
boarder, and Frederic with his father's consent, joyfully 
accepted. Andre Marie Ampere was a great man and a good 
Catholic, and the young student was soon happy and 
comfortable. Here he met all the great savants of the day, 
and not least amongst them Chateaubriand. The poet asked 
him if he had been to the theatres. Frederic hesitated to 
reply; he had promised his mother not to enter a theatre, but 
he was afraid to confess it for fear the great man would 
laugh at him. At last he replied frankly that he had not, and 
did not intend to do so, Chateaubriand praised his resolve 
warmly, and added an epigram, which combined, no doubt, 
a literary and a moral judgment. "You would gain nothing," 
he said, "and you might lose a great deal." 

It is not easy for us to estimate the amount of moral 
fortitude which was required to enable a lad like Ozanam to 
preserve "the white flower of a blameless life" in the midst of 
the dangers of that society. He had his interior enemies. 

After the religious experience we have noted, he does not 
seem to have again lost hold of the Catholic faith. But he 
has to complain sadly of that kind of pride which is 
discontented "because it expects so much from self and is 
disappointed." Modest and humble as he was in intention, 
his natural bent was apparently the reverse. All his life he 
was liable to these fits of discontent, which in a man less 
prayerful or less dutiful, would have embittered his 
existence. But his safeguard was, in the first place his 
sincere devotion; and in the next place, his constant sense 
that, whether great or small, he had a work to do. His natural 
impulse was to design great projects, and to plan a life so 
beautiful and grand that it should contain all imaginable 



desires. But that, he feels, is mere folly. Our plan will 
assuredly be misdrawn, for we cannot lift ourselves to any 
point of view from which we could see the whole design. And 
why should we strain after it? The will of God, which is our 
work, is accomplished from day to day. Unless we can see 
some clear and permanent vocation that we needs must 
follow, let us think of ourselves as workmen who are told 
each hour the task they have to perform during the hour 
ahead. If we so follow the orders of the great Architect in 
trust and faithfulness, we shall accomplish our building as 
well as if we had the whole plan before us from the first. 
Indeed, his train of thought at this time is singularly like that 
which inspired Newman when he wrote his best known 
hymn. "The greatest," said Ozanam, "are they who do not 
plan their destinies, but let themselves be taken by the 
hand and led." All this, of course, might have sunk into a 
feeble impotence, except that he is conscious at every 
moment of the call of the Master's work. He felt Christianity, 
to use his own expression, not merely as a sphere of thought 
and of worship, but as a sphere of action, of will, of conduct. 
He was indeed conscious of a certain strain of irresolution in 
himself, and he set himself to conquer it. What place God 
meant him to fill in the life of the time, he waited to be told. 
But the present duty was to prepare himself, first by the 
diligent pursuit of his work as a student, and then by taking 
advantage of such opportunities to help his neighbours as 
Providence might open out. He soon found work to do in the 
University. At the College de France, he discovered that the 
professors were accustomed to court a cheap popularity by 
attacks on Revelation, or Christianity, or the Church. 

Ozanam gathered around him a few hundred souls and led 
the way in organizing a series of protests and set answers 
from the Catholic students. The results were astonishingly 
rapid, for the fashionable scepticism was an arrant 
intellectual sham. Of one of their first protests Ozanam 
writes: "Our answers were publicly read, and produced the 



best effect, both as to the professor, who as good as 
retracted his words, and as to the audience, who applauded. 
The most useful result of all this is that it enables us to show 
the students of the present day that one may be a Catholic, 
and have common sense, that one may love liberty and 
religion at the same time; also it stirs them up from their 
fatal religious indifference, and accustoms them to grave 
and earnest discussion." From this time forward a notable 
change was observed in the tone of the professors of the 
Sorbonne; their teaching continued as radically anti- 
Christian as before, but they were more guarded in their 
language, more considerate for the feelings of the Christian 
portion of their audience. At this time Ozanam suffered 
much from "depression and decouragement," but the 
example of M. Ampere's strong and simple faith did much to 
encourage him. Often in the midst of a conversation on 
some scientific question the old man would break off 
abruptly in what he was explaining or investigating, and 
burying his great white head in his hands, cry out like one 
overpowered by some high presence, "Oh, how great God is, 
Ozanam! how great God is!" Happily at this very crisis of his 
life, his holidays took him to Italy. Here his sensitive spirit 
was brought face to face with the genius of the Christian 
Church. Many years afterwards he wrote: "When, after 
accomplishing a pilgrimage long dreamed of, you visit Rome 
for the first time and, with a thrill of reverent curiosity 
ascend the grand staircase of the Vatican, and behold the 
wonders of every age and country united in the hospitality 
of that magnificent abode, you come at last to a spot which 
may be called the sanctuary of Christian art; the chambers 
of Raphael." There, in presence of that immortal 
masterpiece, the Dispute on the Blessed Sacrament, he is 
seized with enthusiastic admiration; but what strikes him 
first, what impresses him above everything else, is the 
laurel-crowned figure of Dante. Henceforth the great poet 
and his work was to become one of the studies of his life. He 



had realised, too, as few can wholly realize except in Italy, 
the inevitable force and the sane simplicity of the Catholic 
tradition. 

On his return to Paris he soon found that the young Catholic 
party at the University had need of a headquarters and a 
meeting place. He found a ready and willing friend in the 
person of old M. Bailly, the proprietor of the Tribune 
Catholique, who placed the spacious office of his newspaper 
at their disposal. Here they met once a week and debated on 
their work after listening to a lecture from M. Bailly. At first 
their meetings were informal, and frequented only by the 
Catholic students; gradually as interest was aroused, the 
other students of varying degrees of unbelief joined in the 
discussions. Finally the newspaper office became too small 
to hold them, and kindly M. Bailly came to their rescue by 
hiring a spacious hall in the Place de I'Estrapade, where he 
continued to deliver his lectures. He was a poor man, but 
whenever there was a service to be rendered to the cause of 
truth, or to the young, he contrived somehow to find the 
necessary means. Ozanam, as the recognized leader of the 
Christian party, took a foremost part in the debate, and 
displayed here, for the first time in public, that impassioned 
and pathetic eloquence which was later to win him such 
triumphs at the Sorbonne, Another meeting place for these 
young Catholics was found at the soirees of M. de 
Montalembert, where the illustrious champion of Catholicism 
discussed with them the topics of the day, and where they 
met the flower of Catholic society. The debating society grew 
and prospered, but Ozanam and his devoted little band of 
fellow Catholics found that they were making little or no 
impression on their atheistical friends. These it was true 
admitted the past grandeur of Christianity, but persisted in 
declaring that it was now a dead tree that bore no fruit. One 
evening after the usual debate Frederic left the conference 
hall in company with his two friends, M. Lallier and M. 



Lamache; they walked on to the Hotel Comille, where the 
latter resided, discussing as they went what could be done 
to stir up the Catholic camp to more strenuous efforts. They 
went up to Lamache's rooms, and held a long consultation 
on this subject. Ozanam mentioned casually in the course of 
the conversation that, in discussing the matter with a friend 
the day before at M. de Montalembert's it had occurred to 
them that it would be possible to organize a meeting where 
they would occupy themselves not with discussions, but 
with good works, and thus oppose a practical denial to the 
reproach of the Saint Simonians. The suggestion met with no 
immediate response from his two companions, but it had in 
reality dropped unawares the seed of the future Society of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. The idea took root in each of their 
minds, and of one accord a few days later they went off to 
consult M. Bailly. He saw at a glance the value of the idea, 
and once more placed the office of the Tribune Catholique at 
their disposal. Here in the month of May, 1833, met, as we 
have already narrated, the first conference of Saint Vincent 
de Paul. 

It was settled at the very first meeting that their work should 
be the service of God in the persons of the poor, whom they 
were to visit at their own homes, and assist by every means 
in their power. The members placed themselves under the 
protection of Saint Vincent de Paul, whose name they 
adopted, and this done they were fairly afloat. Their rules 
were simple but stringent. It was forbidden to discuss 
political or personal concerns at the meetings; these topics 
were not even to be mentioned indirectly; the Society was 
never to be made use of as a stepping stone to worldly 
advancement. It is characteristic of Ozanam that he always 
repudiated the title of founder of the Society. "We were 
eight," he would affirm emphatically. Nevertheless, the title 
and the glory have rightly clung to him whom the others 
looked upon as their leader, and the animating spirit of their 



efforts. Beneficial as this new Society soon came to be in 
blunting the taunts of their enemies, Ozanam quickly saw 
that to advance the cause of the little Catholic party 
amongst the students, something more ambitious should be 
attempted and the exponents of Atheism should be met by 
some one who, through his prestige and knowledge of 
theology, could meet and vanquish them in the domain of 
the intellect. It was at the very time that these thoughts 
were running in his mind that Providence led him one 
evening to be present at a service in the little chapel of the 
College Stanislaus. The preacher was young, almost 
unknown, save for his connexion with Montalembert and the 
ill-fated UAvenir- he was none other than the Abbe 
Lacordaire. "There is the man we want to confound Jouffroy 
and his school," Ozanam cried, on issuing from this 
discourse. Here was the man he had dreamed of and longed 
for as the champion of the Gospel against the infidels and 
sophists of the Sorbonne. And immediately the thought 
occurred to him that if they could obtain from the 
Archbishop of Paris a series, not of sermons, but of 
conferences at Notre Dame by the Abbe Lacordaire, it would 
be a glorious gain. At once the impetuous lad conferred with 
his friends, and they agreed to go next day and petition the 
Archbishop to send for Lacordaire and ask him to preach a 
series of "conferences" at Notre Dame. It was hardly 
wonderful that the Archbishop did not at once accept the 
startling suggestion of the unknown law student from Lyons, 
though he received the deputation with all kindness and 
gave them his blessing on their work. Lacordaire knew 
nothing either of Ozanam or his scheme. Undaunted by the 
refusal, Ozanam rallied his faithful comrades, got up a big 
petition, and went back to the Archbishop. They found that 
he had determined to do something - namely, to have a 
course of sermons by the best preachers of the day, and he 
proceeded to introduce the students to some eloquent 
divines whom he had assembled to meet them. The 



audacious young spokesman, thus cornered, endeavoured to 
set forth what he and his friends understood to be the needs 
of the time. The old clerics were very gracious but did not 
understand. In accordance with the Archbishop's wishes, 
however, they duly preached a series of sermons, and they 
were a failure. 

The very public, however, whom they were intended to 
reach, were meanwhile crowding into the little college 
chapel, where the Abbe Lacordaire was pouring out his 
improvised addresses every Sunday, and Ozanam and all his 
cohort thronged to hear him. It was what they longed that all 
the world should hear - the old truths in the language of the 
new time. There were one hundred free seats in the chapel, 
but after a week the audience was so great that the 
attendance of strangers alone numbered six hundred. 
Amongst them were some of the most illustrious names in 
France, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Sainte 
Beuve. The church dignitaries were alarmed. They tried to 
persuade the Archbishop to silence the preacher; not in the 
least for any fault of orthodoxy, but because in their timid 
conservatism, they feared all novelty. But the young men 
agitated more and more boldly, and the Archbishop at last 
sent Lacordaire to Notre Dame. What the result was all the 
world knows. It was like the preaching of the Apostles after 
Pentecost. The young men of Saint Vincent de Paul gathered 
with their devoted leader like a bodyguard round the pulpit. 
But the flippant sceptics, the careless boulevardiers, and the 
frivolous ladies of society, came too in their thousands; and 
for the first time since 1798, Paris witnessed a real revival of 
religion. The Archbishop as the last conference closed, 
publicly thanked the preacher, and named him Canon of the 
Cathedral. Looking back on those glorious days when the 
young ranks of Saint Vincent de Paul closed like the advance 
guards of a victorious army, round the pulpit of Notre Dame, 



Lacordaire exclaimed in a fine outbreak of emotion, "Ah, 
Ozanam is an ancestor." 

The time had now arrived for Ozanam to decide on his future 
career. He terminated his legal studies by the usual 
examination and with such success, that he determined to 
take out the degree of Doctor of Law. The bar was now open 
to him, but he felt a strong distaste for the legal profession. 
"The moment of choosing our destiny is a solemn one, and 
everything that is solemn is sad," he writes Lallier. "I am 
suffering from this absence of a vocation which shows me 
the dust and stones of every road, and the flowers of none. 
The one to which I am nearest just now, the bar, strikes me 
as specially uninviting." Recognizing, however, the 
sacrifices his father had made to obtain for him his 
profession, he conquered all his personal antipathies, and 
bravely entered on his duties as a barrister. The briefs were 
rare and the few that came were not followed by any 
brilliant results. 

In the April of this year, 1837, he was recalled suddenly from 
Paris by the death of his father. "You did not know him," he 
wrote to a friend, to whom he is announcing his loss, "but if 
ever your indulgence found anything in me worthy of 
esteem or love, attribute it to my father, to his esteem and 
example." This idea was not the result of present sorrow, it 
was a conviction which he retained all his life. 

The added dignity of Doctor of Law which the young 
barrister had acquired this year, does not seem to have 
attached him more closely to the profession, which, so far, 
yielded but slight encouragement. Clients continued scarce, 
and during the following year he made but little head 
against the difficulties of a beginner. Towards the close of 
1838, he went up for his degree of Doctor of Letters. His 
Latin thesis was on the descent of the heroes into hell, a 



study from the ancient poets. Dante was the subject of the 
French one. The success of the first was marked, but that of 
the latter surpassed the highest hopes of his most admiring 
friends. It was more than a success, it was a revelation. 
Frenchmen had hitherto known the great Florentine poet 
almost exclusively as the singer of Francesca de Rimini's 
woes, and of the ghastly tragedy of the Hunger Tower of 
Ugolino; they had not discovered that he was a theologian 
as well as a poet, and that his influence had been as fertile 
and enduring on the religious feeling of his countrymen as 
upon their art. Ozanam had studied the character and the 
genius of Dante until he had come to love him with 
something of religious enthusiasm. In revealing the 
unsuspected beauties of the pathetic, mysterious, figure, he 
rose to heights of inspiration which it is seldom given to 
human eloquence to reach, and never except when it is the 
inspired messenger of the soul. He evoked the spirit of the 
dead poet, and bid the living look upon him. As at the voice 
of a magician, the clouds rolled away, and the" luminous 
figure stood revealed against the background of the 
thirteenth century, crowned with the triple halo of patriot, 
poet and theologian. The audience, spellbound with 
admiration, listened in breathless silence. M. Cousin, one of 
the examiners, and a qualified judge of eloquence, bore it 
while he could; but at last like one beside himself, he cried 
out: "Ozanam, how is it possible to be so eloquent?" Tears 
flowed on every side, and choked applause, until the orator, 
himself overcome with emotion, descended from that 
tribune which he had conquered as the pedestal of his 
future glory; then the entire hall rose with an irrepressible 
shout of applause. This thesis so long and laboriously 
prepared, was the kernel of a volume published later, under 
the title of Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au Treizieme 
Siecle. 



His friends now sought for him the appointment of Professor 
of Commercial Law at Lyons - his native city; and though he 
could have attained to greater distinction elsewhere, his 
mother's rapidly declining health made him anxious to 
obtain the appointment. On the 21st of February, 1839, the 
Municipal Council of Lyons appointed him to the position by 
a large majority, and he returned to his native town. All 
these personal matters did not make him relax his active 
interest in the progress of the Society of Saint Vincent de 
Paul. Already it was commencing to spread throughout 
France, and he was in constant communication with his 
friends, Lallier and M. Bailly, about the needs and the work 
of the young organization. In connexion with the conference 
at Lyons he organized without prejudice to the work of 
visiting the poor, a library and school among the soldiers, 
which carried a little Christian instruction into the 
unpromising corners of the barrack room. But he and his 
friends had their trials. The Catholic party in a French 
provincial town was not, in those days, remarkable either for 
courage or wisdom. A section of the good people of Lyons, to 
whom, as he said, "their personal opinion on politics was an 
extra article of the creed," attacked these new crusaders, 
and the clergy were not always friendly. 

Personally he was just entering the most agitated period of 
his life. His mother's health had reached that point when all 
that could be hoped for was, that the end, which was swiftly 
drawing near, might be peaceful, and free from severe 
suffering. Added to this anxiety, he found himself face to 
face with the grave problem of his future. His chief reason 
for accepting the Professorship at Lyons was to be near his 
mother and surround her declining years with greater 
comforts. Now that she was dying he began to consider the 
desirability of resigning his position and entering the 
priesthood. This idea had for some time been dominant in 
his mind. There was nothing, except his present duty to his 



mother, to indicate that he was not called to the sacerdotal 
life, and there were many inward voices, attractions, 
aptitudes, antipathies, which whispered to him sometimes 
loudly, sometimes more faintly, that he was. His ardent 
desire to serve the cause of truth, to do something for God 
and humanity, to lead a life of self-forgetfulness, labour and 
sacrifice, was as strong as ever, while his repugnance to 
marriage continued insurmountable. Just at this time, too, 
Lacordaire passed through Lyons on his way to Rome, where 
he was going to enter the Dominican Order. Ozanam 
gathered together the members of the Saint Vincent de Paid 
Society to hear once more that eloquent voice which had so 
endeared itself to the youth of France. It was a solemn and 
tender meeting. On the one hand the young priest full of 
zeal setting out to bring back the great Order of Saint 
Dominic to France, on the other, the young lawyer seeking 
anxiously for the call which would determine his mission in 
the world. Lacordaire himself was deeply moved, and his 
emotion inspired him with one of those sudden, soul-stirring 
bursts of eloquence which a large gathering of young men 
seldom failed to call forth from him. It had a profound effect 
on Ozanam, and we find him soon afterwards writing to the 
young Dominican, giving him full particulars of his state of 
mind, and asking for information concerning the rules of his 
Order. But for the moment all his plans were put aside by the 
death of his mother. It had been long expected but was 
sudden at last. Writing to his dear friend Lallier, he thus 
expresses himself: "Happy the man to whom God gives a 
holy mother! This dear memory will never forsake us. Often 
in my solitude now, in the midst of the anguish that weighs 
down my soul, the remembrance of that august scene 
returns to sustain and uplift me. I think of how short life is, 
how soon we shall be re-united with those from whom death 
has parted us, and then I feel all temptations of self-love, all 
the unworthy instincts of my nature fade away and my 
desires are concentrated in the single one of dying like my 



mother.” Seldom did the virtues of the dead justify more 
fully the tender and passionate panegyric in which the first 
outburst of sorrow expresses itself. It was no wild rhapsody of 
grief, but the result of his life's deepest and most sacred 
experience to which Frederic gave utterance when he said of 
his mother that she had been "the living image of the 
Church, and the most perfect revelation of Providence to her 
children.” 

His mother's death plunged him into loneliness and sorrow. 
Even the success of his lectures on commercial law to the 
students of Lyons - which he had just begun - brought him 
little consolation. Again the doubt and uncertainty 
concerning his vocation in life assailed him with redoubled 
force. Yet as we watch the tenderness of his nature 
unconsciously revealing itself, we can scarcely fail to 
recognize certain premonitory symptoms which might fairly 
be interpreted as signposts to his future path in life. There is 
no ascetic note in the following joyous sympathy with the 
happiness of a young father: "If the responsibilities of 
paternity alarm you, the hour is yet distant when they will 
be difficult, and meanwhile it is not a burden that God has 
given you, but a little angel, whose presence will sanctify 
your hearth, making virtue appear more lovely, and the path 
of life brighter.” Yet it is certain, that while entering with 
poetic sympathy into the pure joys he describes, Frederic's 
heart continued as yet far from any conscious desire to share 
them. Matrimonial traps were laid for him on every side. 
Some of his benevolent friends actually secured for him an 
increase of salary, that he might be better worth the 
capturing. But the young professor had still no thought save 
for the memory of his mother and his work. In the Easter 
holidays he made a journey to Paris. He found the young 
Society of Saint Vincent de Paul making rapid progress, and 
it filled him with joy and hope. "I saw assembled," he writes 
to a friend, "in the amphitheatre where it holds its sessions, 



more than six hundred members which does not make the 
total of its body in Paris. The majority was composed of poor 
students, but set off, as it were, by a few persons of the very 
highest social position. I elbowed a peer of France, a 
councillor of state, several generals and distinguished 
writers. I counted twenty-five pupils of the Ecole Normale 
(out of seventy-five that it numbers), ten of the Poly 
technique, one or two of the Ecole d'Etat Major. That 
morning one hundred and fifty members had gone to the 
altar together. Letters were received from more than fifteen 
towns in France where conferences are in full operation; a 
similar number have been set on foot this year. We are now 
nearly two thousand young men enrolled in this peaceful 
crusade of charity." 

It was during this visit that M. Cousin informed him that he 
intended nominating him in the following year for a 
Professorship at the University of Paris, provided he 
competed in the meantime for the "Agregation de 
Litterature." Ozanam, once fairly embarked as a competitor, 
threw all his energy into the necessary preparation. Now, as 
on the occasion of his nomination to the Chair of Law, he 
resolved to accept the issue as the final indication of his 
destiny. Lacordaire wrote him enthusiastic letters from Rome, 
giving him a radiant description of his life in the novitiate, 
but Ozanam felt no attraction now to follow in his footsteps. 
His old friend the Abbe Noirot, who knew him better than 
anyone, had but one advice to give, " Mariez-vous, mon cher, 
mariez-vous." The Abbe had always remained unshaken in 
his opinion that Ozanam had no vocation for the monastic 
life, that there was in him a need of tenderness, and 
sympathy, and encouragement which made it desirable for 
him to marry. He had, moreover, settled in his own mind the 
wife that would best suit him out of all the young ladies in 
Lyons. But the old philosopher was far too good a judge of 
human nature to mention this, or even to make any attempt 



to bring about a meeting, shrewdly suspecting that 
Ozanam's perverse indifference and systematic habit of 
flying from those decoy birds, whom he classed in a body as 
ces demoiselles, would frustrate the opportunity. 

Providence, however, who loves the pure of heart, and takes 
their destiny in hand, was gently leading Ozanam on to his. 
He went one day to pay a visit to M. Soulacroix, the rector of 
the Lyons Academy. In passing through the drawing-room to 
his host's study, he stopped to present his compliments to 
Madame Soidacroix, and, while doing so, noted seated in the 
window a fair young girl, who was too busy attending to an 
invalid brother to pay any particular attention to the 
stranger to whom her mother was speaking. The stranger 
passed on, but while discoursing on philosophy and other 
lofty matters with the learned host, his eyes involuntarily 
wandered through the open door to the group in the window 
where the bright fair face was bending over the young 
brother, caressing and amusing him. “How sweet it would be 
to have a sister like that to love me!" sighed poor lonely 
Ozanam, as he watched the two; and, though he did not 
then suspect it, from that hour he was a lost man. 

At the end of September he went to Paris to pass the most 
formidable examination he had yet encountered. It covered 
the whole ground of literature, and was a severe trial on his 
powers. In one subject he thought he was weak. What 
happened let himself describe. “Despair of myself prompted 
me to make an act of faith in God, such as I never made 
before; never either was I so rewarded. In short your friend 
held forth on the scholiasts during seven quarters of an 
hour, with a freedom, an assurance, that astounded himself; 
he succeeded not alone in interesting, but in moving and 
captivating both the judges and the audience, and withdrew 
with all the honours of war, having brought over the 
laughers to his side." The result of an examination entered 
on in such a spirit could not be doubtful. Ozanam's was the 



first name on the list, and he was immediately offered the 
position of Assistant Professor in the Chair of Foreign 
Literature by M. Fauriel. The position was a precarious one, 
as it was only to be held during M. Fauriel's ill-health, and 
the salary not quite a hundred pounds a year. The duties 
were, however, such as Ozanam felt especially qualified to 
fill, and the offer, coming immediately upon his 
extraordinary and unlooked for success, seemed like a direct 
invitation from Providence. The subject, which he was to 
treat during the coming year, was the literature of Germany 
in the Middle Ages, and to satisfy what he calls his “literary 
conscience" he set out for a short tour in Germany. He revels 
for one day amidst the bewildering beauty of the churches 
of Cologne, once "the Rome of the Rhine." The weird, 
grandiose and poetic landscape of the Rhine country 
surprises and enchants him; it is unlike anything he has 
seen elsewhere, in France, in Italy, or in Switzerland; the 
fantastic lines of the mountains as they rise and fall, and 
sally in and out, by the banks of the broad, deep, limpid 
stream, whose waters do not strike him as "blue," but as a 
"beautiful sea green," fill Ozanam with enthusiasm. He is 
quite prepared to accept the marvellous legends that echo 
through those solemn and airy hills. "Here is the rock of the 
dragon, where a German maiden, the Christian Andromeda, 
crucifix in hand, confounded the infernal serpent to which 
her idolatrous countrymen had exposed her; opposite rises 
the great stone of Roland; the hero came hither to mourn for 
his fiancee and die. The Nieblungen, the Carlovingian epic, 
and the cycle of the Holy Grail, are there face to face. Myths 
still more ancient peopled the hills of Lurlei and the caves of 
Kedrich with elves and dwarfs. But above myths and popular 
tradition, arise the grave realities of history." He touches 
with a light and accurate finger the prominent events that 
pass before his historical eye, the Konigs Stuhl, where the 
electors of the Empire held council in days of trouble and 
alarm; the Castle of Rheinstein, where the freebooting 



barons, who made the terror of the Rhine, and sat as 
portraits for so many of its gigantic myths, used to assemble 
to divide their plunder, and cut each other's throats when 
they could not agree about their respective share in it; the 
ruins of the monastery where Saint Hildegard wrote her 
visions; the chapels founded by Saint Helen, the bridge of 
Drusus, "the soil, where, for the first time, the Roman eagle 
was planted, and where for fifteen years ours too reigned; 
the battlefield of our exploits of yesterday, and - who knows 
- perhaps of tomorrow." 

On his return from this flying expedition he found himself 
face to face with one of those elections, which leave a man 
no alternative, but to renounce his ideal, or cleave to it with 
a fidelity little short of heroic. That passing interview which 
had moved his gentle envy of the brother who had "such a 
sweet sister to love him" had been followed up by others, 
and soon the friendship had ripened into love. He offered 
himself to M. Soulacroix as a candidate for his daughter's 
hand and was accepted. Ozanam's pecuniary position was 
fair enough, seeing that he was not yet seven and twenty, 
and that his talent was steadily raising him to fame. But all 
this was compromised now. The recent triumph in Paris, by 
inviting him to the Sorbonne, left him no choice, if he 
accepted, but to throw up his position at Lyons and embark 
on his new life with a precarious salary of £100 a year, and 
the possibility of losing this any day by the death of M. 
Fauriel. When he came to consider the matter by the prosaic 
light of pecuniary considerations, it was not satisfactory to a 
man about to take charge of a wife. What would the wife 
herself say to it? Above all, what would her father say? 
Ozanam, with a stroke of policy worthy of Talleyrand, 
determined to appeal to his fiancee, shrewdly suspecting 
that if he won her consent the day was gained. He laid the 
state of things frankly before her. If they remained at Lyons, 
he could offer her comfort, security for the future, and the 



happiness which both of them valued, of remaining amongst 
their own people, but by doing this he would forfeit what he 
believed to be the noblest part of his service, that which 
involved sacrifice and self-renunciation. In going to Paris 
they would have to face poverty; but he would have a wide 
field for usefulness, and all the conditions of a noble 
mission. Had she sufficient trust in herself and in him to 
choose the higher and harder part? He had not long to wait 
for a reply. Amelie placed her hand in his and said, "I will 
trust you.” And so they went forth together rich in mutual 
confidence, in love and faith, yet poor enough in the goods 
of this world. 

The marriage took place on the 23rd of June, in the sunny 
month of the roses. "Last Wednesday," he informs Lallier, a 
week after the event, "at ten o'clock in the morning, in the 
church of Saint Nizier, your friend was on his knees; at the 
altar his eldest brother lifted up his sacerdotal hands, while 
the younger one made the liturgical responses. At his side 
you would have seen a young girl dressed in white and 
veiled, pious as an angel, and already - she gives me leave 
to say it - tender and affectionate as a friend. Happier than I, 
she was surrounded by her parents; all that heaven has left 
me of a family here below was there; and my old comrades, 
my friends of Saint Vincent de Paul, with numerous 
acquaintances, filled the choir and peopled the nave. It was 
beautiful. The strangers who had strayed in by chance were 
deeply moved. As to me, I did not know where I was. I could 
scarcely restrain my tears, big delicious tears, as I felt the 
divine blessing descending on us with the consecrated 
words.” No wonder he was happy, entering as he did on the 
married life with such pure aspirations, such a lofty idea of 
its duties and privileges. We cannot forbear quoting from 
one of his books his description of what a Christian marriage 
should be. "In marriage there is not only a contract, there is, 
above all, a sacrifice, a two-fold sacrifice. The woman 



sacrifices that which God has given her, and which is 
irreparable, that which was the object of her mother's 
anxious care, her fresh young beauty, often her health, and 
that faculty of loving which women have but once. The man 
in his turn sacrifices the liberty of his youth, those 
incomparable years which never return, that power of 
devoting himself to her he loves, which is only to be found 
at the outset of his life, and that effort of a first love to 
secure to her a proud and happy lot. This is what a man can 
do but once, between the age of twenty and thirty, a little 
sooner, a little later, perhaps never. This is why I say that 
Christian marriage is a double sacrifice. It is two cups; one 
filled with virtue, purity, innocence; the other with an 
untainted love, self-devotion, the immortal consecration of 
the man to her who is weaker than himself, who was 
unknown to him yesterday, and with whom today he is 
content to spend the remainder of his life; and these two 
cups must both be full to the brim, in order that the union 
may be holy, and that heaven may bless it." 

After spending a month in the Dauphine, the young married 
couple set out on a tour through Italy. To defray the 
expenses of the journey they had to spend part of the 
money set aside to furnish their house. It was a little rash, 
perhaps, but they were both young, and over-flowing with 
trust in the future and in one another. The ten days which 
the travellers passed in Rome were the crowning joy of their 
expedition. Everything was as fresh a wonder to Ozanam as 
if it had been his, as well as his young bride's, first glimpse 
of the Eternal City. They go up to the neighbouring hills to 
watch the sun setting behind the basilica of Saint Peter's, 
and it appears to Ozanam as "the emblem of that institution 
which we behold ever erect and immovable while we are 
passing on the waves of time, and on which the last sun of 
humanity will set." 



The new position in which he found himself on his return to 
Paris was not an easy one. It was nearly half a century since 
the voice of a Christian teacher, a teacher identified with the 
Christian faith, had been heard within the Sorbonne, while, 
on the other hand, its walls had echoed successively to 
every false and fantastic doctrine of the Voltarian and 
Rationalistic schools. But now a new era had begun. At the 
age of twenty-seven Ozanam took his seat amongst the 
veterans of the proud old University, and electrified young 
and old by the splendour of his gifts and the burning ardour 
of his faith. It was a rash experiment on his part. The State 
controlled the University, and the State looked with an evil 
eye upon the Church. But he did not stop to calculate risks, 
and fortune, who sides mostly with the brave, stood by the 
young champion of the Gospel. He was no sophist, no subtle 
philosopher striving to palliate hard sayings, or smooth 
down unpalatable propositions, but a dauntless knight, who 
rode into the lists with his drawn sword flashing in the 
sunlight, and, flinging down his gauntlet, dared all comers to 
pick it up. He dealt in no compromise, he made no 
concessions to the hostile susceptibilities of his hearers. And 
this brave truth -speaking had its effect. One day on coming 
home from the Sorbonne, the following note was handed to 
him: “It is impossible that anyone could speak with so much 
fervour and heart without believing what he affirms; if it be 
any satisfaction, I will even say happiness, to you to know it, 
enjoy it to the full, and learn that before hearing you I did 
not believe. What a great number of sermons failed to do for 
me you have done in an hour; you have made me a 
Christian." 

Such triumphs as this well repaid him for his courageous 
action. His lectures were excellent, his manner of lecturing 
full of charm. He dispensed his vast erudition with the 
simplicity of a boy, and every one of his discourses was a 
book condensed into a chapter. His pupils were interested 



and enchanted even before they were convinced. They 
loved him almost to idolatry. When he appeared amongst 
them for the first time he said: “I shall never punish you; I 
mean to treat you as men, to do my best for you, and to trust 
to your doing the same." They took him at his word. During 
the eighteen months that he remained their professor, he 
never had so much as to call one of the boys to order. His 
course and his literary work were not the only calls upon his 
time and energy. He responded generously to all appeals on 
his time when they were made on behalf of Catholic 
charities, or literary societies. It was no vain flourish of 
rhetoric, but the sincere promptings of his heart, that 
dictated the following words, addressed one evening to an 
assembly of young men at the Cercle Catholique: " Every 
day our friends, our brothers, are killed as soldiers or 
missionaries on the soil of Africa, or before the palaces of the 
mandarins. What are we doing meanwhile? Seriously, do you 
imagine that God has appointed for some to die in the 
service of civilization and the Church, while others walk 
about with their hands in their pockets or lie down on roses? 
Oh! gentlemen, you, toilers of science, and you, Christian 
men of letters, let us prove one and all that we are not 
cowardly enough to believe in a division which would be an 
accusation against God who would have made it, and an 
ignominy on us who would accept it. Let us be ready to 
prove that we too have our battlefields, and that, if need be, 
we can die on them." He did prove it when the time came. 

The Cercle Catholique where he spoke these eloquent words 
was founded in the year 1843; its object was to create a 
centre for the Catholic students, whose work led them to 
reside in Paris. A library was formed, lectures, literary and 
scientific, given, discussions held. Ozanam presided over the 
literary conference and spoke himself. Here also came Pere 
Lacordaire, Montalembert, and Pere de Ravignan to instruct 
and counsel the coming Catholics of France. Above all the 



philosophy of history interested these young minds and 
especially that of the Middle Ages. Ozanam was of great 
assistance to them in their studies. Often a young man who 
had spent a week at the Royal Library wading through 
venerable folios for information on some obscure point, or 
about some comparatively unknown painter or sculptor, was 
astonished to hear the President to whom he applied for an 
opinion, sum up, in a few rapid sentences, ten times the 
information he had obtained in his week's digging. At about 
this time a fresh ally entered the ranks of the Catholic party. 
He was no other than M. Lenormant,the Assistant Professor 
of History at the Sorbonne. For three years he had been 
undergoing a fierce inward struggle, between scepticism 
and Catholicity, At last a day came when the battle was 
over, and victory declared itself on the side of faith. M. 
Lenormant at once followed up his conversion to Christianity 
by publicly vindicating and exalting what he had formerly 
denounced, and denouncing what he had exalted. This 
conduct, as was to be expected, provoked general hostility 
amongst the anti-Christian majority of the students, and his 
lectures became the scene of hostile and riotous 
demonstrations. This was towards the close of the University 
session. When the lectures re-opened the hostility had 
gathered new force and direction fanned by older and cooler 
heads who hated Christianity and this revival of Catholicism. 
Ozanam had attended the lectures of his colleague 
whenever possible and was present at the re-opening. M. 
Lenormant's appearance was the signal for hisses, yells and 
other unseemly manifestations of dislike. He began to speak, 
but his voice was drowned in hootings and blasphemous 
cries. Ozanam, unable to contain his indignation, leaped up 
beside the lecturer and stood for a moment surveying the 
tumult with proud defiance. This courageous action drew 
forth a salvo of applause; but Ozanam, with a scornful 
gesture commanded silence, and proceeded to tell the 
assembly what he thought of their behaviour, and what 



value he set on their plaudits. He spoke with a fiery 
vehemence that startled all into attention; he adjured them 
in the name of liberty, which they so loudly invoked, to 
respect liberty in others, and to allow every man freedom of 
his conscience. The effect of his words was magical; the 
tumult ceased and M. Lenormant continued, or rather began 
his lecture and finished it without interruption. The next 
day, however, the course was closed by order of the 
Government; authority thus yielding to violence, where by a 
little firmness it might so easily have taken the upper hand, 
and constituted itself the guardian of social peace and the 
bulwark of social principles. This cowardly and cruel 
precedent did not daunt Ozanam or induce him to abate one 
jot of his independence; he continued his lectures without 
lessening in the slightest degree the out and out Christian 
tone of his teaching, and even his bitterest opponents could 
scarcely help respecting him for it. 

The service of the poor occupies such a prominent position 
in Ozanam's life that it becomes of interest and value to 
know how he performed it. It was essentially a service of 
love. His manner towards the poor was as considerate and 
deferential as towards his equals. He invariably took off his 
hat on entering their abodes, he never preached to them, 
and after giving whatever he had to give he would sit and 
chat on any subject likely to cheer or interest them. When 
they came to see him they were not kept in the hall, but 
were shown into his study, where he would draw forward a 
comfortable chair, and behave in every way as towards 
visitors he was glad to honour. At Christmas he always took 
them some little present, a book, a picture, or some little 
trifle he knew they fancied. His biographer relates how on 
one New Year's day he could not help thinking of a poor 
family who were in reduced circumstances, and had had to 
pledge some of their furniture, and that when he saw his 
little girl surrounded with presents he would not rest happy 



till he had redeemed the furniture and returned it to its 
owners. On returning from Holy Communion he would 
frequently visit the baker's shop on his way and purchase 
bread to distribute among the poor. He had great order in his 
almsgiving. The budget of his charities was regulated 
beforehand every year as strictly as any of his personal 
expenses; and rose in proportion to the increase of his 
income; he advised all his friends to adopt his plan and thus 
save themselves the annoyance of never knowing exactly 
how they stood with regard to this duty, and from saying 
sometimes "I cannot afford it," without being sure whether 
they really could or not, Ozanam was thoroughly happy, 
engrossed with his literary work, and fairly secure for the 
future, when an event occurred which suddenly plunged him 
into a precarious and uncertain position. This was the death 
of M. Fauriel for whom he had been acting as substitute in 
the Sorbonne. He was now without any official position or 
claim on the University save that to which the merit of his 
work entitled him. " What they are going to do with me, God 
alone knows," ~ he writes to a friend and asks him to 
remember him in his prayers. His friends indeed were not 
wanting to him both in active and spiritual help. It was not, 
however, till after several months of delay and uncertainty 
that he was appointed to the vacant chair and nominated 
Professor of the Sorbonne for life, with the increased salary 
belonging to the position. His joy knew no bounds. "I was so 
happy," he writes, "to see this dear life, superadded to my 
own, henceforth sheltered as far as it humanly can be, from 
those cares and necessitudes which wear out the noblest 
hearts; to see an honourable position, and one worthy of 
her, secured to her, and at the same time to feel myself in a 
position of independence which will permit me to do my 
duty without incurring mortifying suspicions and 
threatening interpretations! Then the congratulations of our 
friends followed quickly on these first emotions, and added 
to their sweetness, till we can scarcely tell what has given us 



most pleasure, our own success, or the pleasure it has given 
so many kind, excellent, and devoted persons. I knew well 
already, God having taught it me by experience, that we 
need our friends in sorrow, but I had yet to learn how much 
we want them in happiness.” 

But his cup of happiness was not yet full, a joy was yet in 
store for him that put the crown on all those that went 
before. In the August of 1845, he became a father, a little 
daughter was born to him. "We have called her Marie," he 
writes, "which is her mother's name, as well as that of the 
powerful protectress to whose intercession we attribute this 
happy birth. The mother is now nearly well again, and is 
able to nurse her child. Thus we shall not lose the first smiles 
of our little angel. We shall begin her education early, and at 
the same time, she will begin ours; for I perceive that 
Heaven has sent her to us to teach us a great deal, and to 
make us better. I cannot look upon that sweet little face, so 
full of innocence and purity, without seeing there, less 
obliterated than in us, the sacred impress of the Creator. I 
cannot think of this imperishable soul, of which I shall have 
to render an account, without feeling myself more 
penetrated with my duties. How could I dare teach her 
lessons that I did not practice? Could God have found a 
kinder way of instructing me, of correcting me, and setting 
my feet on the road to Heaven.” The holidays brought rest to 
Ozanam only in the shape of a change of work. This year 
they were employed in finishing what he calls his 
"interminable volume." In the garden of a quiet country 
house near Vincennes, his wife plucked up her strength 
rapidly, and working at his books under the trees he 
watched his child, as he tells us "opening out like a little 
flower.” On his return to Paris he continued to work as if he 
had a second life in reserve to supplant the one he drew 
upon so pitilessly. His health was giving way, but he did not, 
or would not see it. Often after his arduous work he would 



rush off to give an evening lecture to an assembly of 
working men, putting forth on their behalf all his talents, as 
earnestly as if he were addressing the most learned 
audience. 

“My friends," he said to them on one occasion, "we have 
each of us our trade in this life; my trade is to wade through 
old books; well, I can assure you that under the dust of these 
old folios I come upon lessons which the past has 
bequeathed to us under the most fascinating form. Let me 
tell you one of these old stories that charmed away the long 
evenings for our forefathers." And with a grace and 
eloquence which the Sorbonne might have envied, he went 
on to relate to them one of those beautiful legends that 
Ireland would seem to have stolen from the East, and 
transfigured with her Christian touch. On another occasion 
he alluded in the following beautiful language to the 
beneficent power of labour. "Where shall we find a grander 
image of labour than those broad trees that seem born to do 
nothing, like the sons of the ancient kings? They must, 
nevertheless, come down from their heights and go and 
serve the peasant, who will make them uphold the roof of his 
cabin, or the navigator, who will use them as ribs for his 
ships. What is freer than the torrent? and yet labour has 
come and seized it in its bed, and imprisoned it, and bound 
it like a slave to the mill. Say not that these manufactories 
are a blot upon the wild beauty of the desert; the ring of the 
hammer and the smoke of the forge proclaim to you that 
creation obeys man, and man God." 

The examinations for the Baccalaureat came round, and 
brought their usual increase of work to the Professor, who 
describes himself in the sultry August heat "sitting for eight 
or ten hours a day at that blessed green table," and trying to 
write a hurried line to a friend between Greek and 
mathematics, "surrounded by yawning colleagues and 



trembling candidates.” and pining inexpressibly for a breath 
of fresh country air. This stress of work could have but one 
result. Before the end of the examination he fell ill of a 
malignant fever, and it was only after a long struggle that he 
rallied to his normal state. The doctors declared that his only 
chance was to take a year's complete rest. Even if pecuniary 
difficulties had not intervened this was a difficult 
prescription for Ozanam. How was that ardent mind with its 
sleepless activity to be kept idle for a whole year? There was 
but one way of doing it; this was to spend the interval in 
travelling. The Minister of Public Instruction hearing of the 
circumstances, hastened to facilitate things, by sending him 
on a literary mission to Italy. He did not foresee that 
Ozanam's extreme conscientiousness would turn this period 
of relaxation into a change of fatigue. Starting in November, 
1846, Ozanam and his wife made a tour in the South of 
France, and then went by slow stages through Genoa and 
Florence to Rome, where they were to pass the winter. Under 
this delightful regime his health rapidly revived, although he 
did not spare it in the service of his mission. Every journey 
he produced a book, sometimes two. The result of the 
present one was his volumes entitled Unpublished 
documents to serve for the Literary History of Italy from the 
Eighth to the Thirteenth Century, and that most charming of 
all his books, The Franciscan Poets. The first he considered 
his work, the latter was his recreation. But the work had 
presently to be given up. The fatigue of copying out Latin 
and Italian manuscripts in the libraries and museums all the 
morning, then classifying and arranging them in the 
afternoon, began to tell upon his health still far from being 
restored, and he was compelled to give up altogether by the 
time he reached Rome. The first fete that he assisted at was 
a Low Mass celebrated by the Pope at the church of Saint 
Appollinarus where he and his wife received Holy 
Communion from Pius IX. He thus describes this beautiful 
experience: "The sacred procession drew near to us. I beheld 



that admirable countenance of Pius IX all illuminated by the 
torches, aglow with the sanctity of the act, the moment, 
nobler, gentler, than ever. I kissed the ring, the ring of the 
fisherman, which for eighteen centuries has sealed so many 
immortal deeds. Then I tried to see no more, to forget 
everything, in order to remember only Him Who is our 
Master, and before Whom Pontiffs are but dust." At Easter he 
was present at High Mass in Saint Peter's, and afterwards 
saw the Pope bless the people from the balcony. He 
describes their attitude as "the grandest act of faith I ever 
witnessed in my life." Shortly afterwards he was received in 
private audience by the Holy Father, and was much 
impressed by his noble simplicity. Immediately after Easter, 
Ozanam started off alone to Monte Cassino to make some 
researches in the fine library of the monks. The hurried 
expedition, the strain of the long day spent deciphering and 
copying from old parchments, together with the intense cold 
of the monastery, brought on a return of the feverish attack 
he had suffered from at Florence. Happily it only lasted a 
short time, and on his return to Rome he was able to again 
see the Pope before he left that city. One last delight was in 
reserve for the travellers. On the 21st of April, Rome 
celebrated with banquets and rejoicing the 2,600th year of 
her foundation. Next day a circular letter was published in 
which the Pope decreed the establishment of a consultative 
assembly to aid him in the government of the Papal States. 
The rejoicing was universal, and when night came a great 
torchlight procession, carrying aloft the edict printed on 
white linen, wended its way through the city towards the 
Papal Palace. Ozanam and his wife were delighted 
spectators of this unique demonstration. "Presently," he 
writes, "we beheld the torch bearers approaching; the 
closely packed crowd opened to make way for them, and 
allowed them to form themselves into a square in front of 
the Papal palace. In the centre of the square was the edict 
hoisted like a banner, and the music. A few pieces were 



played, and then there was a great shout; lights were seen 
passing behind the windows of the Palace, they advanced 
slowly to the window of the balcony which opened, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff came forward accompanied by two 
prelates and a few servants with torches. He appeared much 
moved by the gratitude that was being shown to him, and 
bowed to the right and left with his habitual grace. The 
liveliest acclamations answered him on every side, women 
waved their handkerchiefs and men their hats; there was 
clapping of hands, and never ending cries of Viva Pio Mono. 

It was not the watchword of a hackneyed official ovation; 
they knew well that they must ask that he may live, and that 
the highest interests of Italy and the world are bound up in 
his life. But what touched one most of all was this. The Pope 
made a sign and suddenly you heard the word zitto. On 
every side and in less than a minute, the most profound 
silence had fallen on the excited multitude. You could hear 
distinctly the voice of the Pontiff raised to bless his people, 
and when he stretched forth his hand, and, making the sign 
of the cross, pronounced the solemn words, one mighty 
'Amen' responded from end to end of the vast piazza. There 
is no grander spectacle on earth than that of a whole city 
thus praying with its Pontiff in the deep night-time, under 
the starlight of a heavenly sky. And what shows that the 
spectators all felt it to be a religious rite, the moment the 
Pope withdrew from the balcony, the torches were 
extinguished and the scene was only lighted by the stray 
rays of blue light from the terraces of the neighbouring 
palaces." When the procession had passed, and the people 
had melted away, Ozanam lingered on in deep and happy 
meditation at the foot of the obelisk in the centre of the 
piazza. The sight he had just witnessed was a fulfillment of 
all his hopes. Here indeed was a revolution, but a revolution 
consummated, not with barricades and gunpowder, but with 
flowers and torchlight processions. Liberty and peace 
marched hand in hand. He lived afterwards to see the failure 



of the Pontiff's noble and generous efforts, but he never lost 
faith in their essential rightness and ultimate success. The 
result shocked and pained him but did not throw him into 
despair. Even in those sanguine days of the young 
pontificate, he was prepared for evil times following. He said 
at a public meeting on his return from Rome, "I believe 
firmly the future has serious troubles in store for Pius IX, I 
believe it is for his greater glory. God does not raise up such 
men for ordinary difficulties. If this great Pontiff had only to 
cope with the over-enthusiasm, the eagerness of his people - 
a thing that so few princes have to complain of - his mission 
would be an easy one; it would fill too small a place in 
history, his bark would glide over tranquil waters. But let us 
not fear, like the disciple of little faith: Christ is in the boat, 
and He is not sleeping; never has He been more watchful 
than in these present days." Immediately after Holy Week, 
Ozanam and his wife left Rome, and began a little tour 
through Italy homewards. They visited several shrines and 
sanctuaries but none delighted them so much as that of 
Assisi, all fragrant as it is with the memory of Saint Clare and 
Saint Francis. They returned home early in July, passing 
through Venice, Switzerland and Belgium. Ozanam's health 
was to all appearances restored, and he looked forward with 
impatience to the re-commencement of his lectures. In the 
autumn he again took up this congenial work. Soon after his 
return from Italy he made a speech at the Cercle Cathohque, 
in which he described his experiences in the Eternal City, 
the attitude of the Pope, the effect so far of his liberal policy 
on the Roman population, and the hopes and fears it 
embodied for Rome and for all the world. The speech which 
was an enthusiastic eulogy of the pacific revolution which 
the Papal policy was effecting, ended with the words 
Passons aux Barbares! Suivons Pie IX. 

The press caught up the expression with a hue and cry 
against Ozanam, and a hot controversy ensued between his 



party and the newspapers. He took no part in it, but 
contented himself with explaining privately to a few friends 
the real meaning of the contested sentence, which was, that 
he considered Pius IX was now accomplishing that for which 
the liberal party all over the world had been working and 
waiting for nearly a quarter of a century, and that it behoved 
Catholics to join in the movement, and follow the Pope, 
passing over with him to the barbarians, that is to say, 
“leaving the narrow camp of monarchs and statesmen, and 
going forward to the people, in order to draw them into the 
Church." 

Shortly after this incident his own country was in the throes 
of a political upheaval. In France revolutions are like death, 
no matter how long they are watched for, when they come 
they are sudden and unexpected. Such was this revolution 
of 1848. Amidst the uproar and universal confusion which 
followed, Ozanam did not lose faith in his cherished theories 
or in his work. He quietly put on the uniform of a National 
Guard and took his turn of duty at the post of peril with all 
good citizens. His name was proposed on several lists as 
candidate for the forthcoming elections, but he declined the 
honour. He was, he told his friends, no politician. This was 
true in the ordinary meaning given to the word, but 
nevertheless he was a true politician, inasmuch that he 
judged politics like a Christian philosopher, who held a solid 
grasp of the great moral principles on which governments 
and politics should be conducted. He saw clearly that at the 
root of all revolutions lay the social question, not the 
political. His policy was to avert such outbreaks by charity, 
by the extension of Catholic ideas, by the drawing together 
of the classes, by breaking down the barriers that separated 
them, and which by separation breed mutual mistrust, 
ignorance, envy, and resentment. This was what he had in 
view from the beginning of the foundation of the Society of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. "It is a social question," he writes, “do 



away with misery, Christianize the people, and you will 
make an end of revolutions." And here indeed his philosophy 
was greater than that of many statesmen. But if he could not 
see his way to enter the political arena he nevertheless did 
effective work as a journalist for the Catholic cause. He 
started, with the co-operation of Pere Lacordaire, a 
newspaper called the Ere Nouvelle, a democratic Catholic 
organ whose mission it was to reconcile Catholics with the 
Republic. The eloquent Dominican had just been returned as 
a deputy, and accepted the Republic as a plank in the 
shipwreck of constitutional monarchy. In the columns of the 
new paper Ozanam found a platform from which he could 
address his countrymen on the social problems which beset 
them. He was not afraid to write the truth. He pointed out to 
priests, and to laymen, to rich and poor, their duties to their 
fellow-citizens, and their God. He it was who asked 
Monseigneur Affre to act as mediator between the 
insurgents and the Government, and though the good 
Archbishop was shot by accident at the barricades whilst 
discharging his mission of peace, his death ended the 
revolutionary struggles. In spite of his duties as a professor 
and a journalist, Ozanam never let a day pass without going 
to visit the poor, whom the want of work had reduced to 
misery and starvation. "It is not enough to save France once 
or several times;" he writes in his paper, "a great country 
wants to be saved every day. You go and come from one end 
of the city to the other now in peace and security, but the 
danger which you flatter yourselves has disappeared from 
the streets is hid away in the garrets of the houses on either 
side. You have crushed the insurrection; you have now to 
deal with an enemy with which you are not acquainted, 
which you dislike hearing spoken of, and about which we are 
determined to speak to you today - misery! Two months 
have now elapsed since trade has been in the enjoyment of 
that peace which was to restore it to life, and yet in Paris 
alone the number of individuals out of work amounts to two 



hundred and sixty-seven thousand." The Ere Nouvelle was, 
however, short-lived. There is something almost pathetic in 
the story of the enterprise, born, as it was, of an impulse of 
hope and patriotism, in an hour of national shipwreck, and 
killed, not by the Revolution or the Government, but by the 
apathy and discord of the very party whom its mission was 
to serve and to enlighten. The Ere Nouvelle gave a voice to 
the party of hope, and held out a beacon to those Catholics 
who, instead of despairing amidst the perils that surrounded 
them, endeavoured to secure the triumph of the Church in 
the triumph of democracy. But it was misunderstood by 
some, and attacked by the other journals of the party, until 
at last, seeing that its mission had become impossible, and 
that it could exist only by fighting, not for or with, but 
against its own, it withdrew from the lists, leaving behind it, 
in a few intelligent and grateful minds, the memory of a 
brave career and the echo of a voice that had faithfully 
spoken the truth irrespective of parties. In the Autumn of 
1850, Ozanam made a tour in Brittany with his wife and 
child. His health was again a source of serious alarm, and he 
was forbidden to touch a pen during the holidays. But no 
prohibition could reduce him to complete idleness. When his 
brother reprimands him for writing long letters he writes in 
reply, "I cannot see a beautiful landscape without longing to 
pass on my enjoyment to those I love." And again he urges 
as his excuse, "I feel a pang when I lie down at night and 
think that I have done nothing all day; a scrap of a letter 
looks like something, and keeps up the delusion that I am 
still capable of stringing a few words together." 

The faith and piety, the quaint customs, the simple lives of 
the Breton peasants delighted him beyond measure. He was 
received with patriarchal hospitality in the old manors, and 
witnessed as he tells us, "domestic virtue and traditions of 
honour, too rare in France, nowadays, unfortunately." This 
year was a peaceful and happy one to Ozanam, although his 



health was still a source of suffering and anxiety, and 
rendered his professional duties oftentimes a burden beyond 
his strength. He had taken a country-house at Sceaux near 
Paris, and here he sought rest for his worn-out frame. 
Sometimes his friend Ampere would spend a few days with 
him, and in the little garden the two friends worked and read 
to each other. In the summer of 1851, Ampere persuaded 
him to visit London where the famous exhibition of the 
Crystal Palace had just opened. The great city astounded 
and overpowered him. His poetic mind which had been 
inspired by the legends of Saint Francis, and the wild 
beauties of the Umbrian hills found little to awaken his 
enthusiasm in the wealth and prosperity of this modem 
Babylon. He describes it as “the most imposing city in the 
world, when, through the mist which envelopes and 
magnifies it, you first catch sight of the semicircle on the 
banks of the Thames, with its forest of steeples, columns, 
porticoes, and, towering above them all, the dome of Saint 
Paul's. But when you come nearer and examine these 
monuments all black and disproportionate, you find they are 
nothing but a failure, the failure of riches to procure what 
gold cannot buy, to transplant to an ungrateful soil the 
inspirations of Italy and France." The pauperism and misery 
existing side by side with wealth and magnificence shocked 
his sensitive soul. “But why then," he asks, "do they insult 
so derisively the mendacity of Catholic countries? Never in 
the streets of Rome did I see anything approaching to those 
women in rags who hold out their hands to you along the 
Strand; to those little girls that we saw in frocks tattered up 
to their waists, with their naked feet in the cold black mud." 
The homes of the poor had a stronger attraction for Ozanam 
than any other sight in London, and he constantly visited 
them in company with the English Brothers of his own 
Society. "Better than I," says M. Ampere, “he would leave 
me, return alone to the Crystal Palace, that he might have 
more time to visit the cellars and garrets inhabited by the 



poor of Catholic Ireland; he would come away from them 
with his heart full, and always I expect a little poorer than he 
went.” To Westminster Abbey he was naturally drawn, 
though he said of it truly, that Protestantism "having 
banished God out of His house, and being unable to fill it 
with a living people, has imagined the expedient of 
cumbering it with the dead." Before the tomb of Saint 
Edward he knelt in silent prayer, "for that people that no 
longer knows its saints," to the great amazement of the 
lookers on, who took him for an idolater, if not a madman. 
The journey to England, did not, on the whole, produce any 
decided improvement in the traveller's health. It rested and 
amused him, but he returned to his little country home at 
Sceaux no better, radically, than when he had left it. The 
belief that his health was vitally impaired was now close 
upon him, but he met it with courage and resignation; his 
only regret, so far as he considered himself personally, was 
that he had achieved so little, and was likely to be called 
away when the labours of his life might have been rendered 
useful in some worthier and more permanent form. Before 
the advent of the month of April, 1852, he was once more 
dangerously ill. He had given his lectures through the winter 
without interruption, and with the usual success, but 
towards Easter his strength broke down. He was seized with 
a pleurisy which placed his life in immediate danger. The 
enforced inactivity of illness was a grievous trial to him. He 
had continued his lectures at the Sorbonne long after he 
should have ceased in sheer mercy to himself; but to the 
medical men and friends who entreated him to give it up, he 
would reply: // faut faire ma journee. But the day was spent 
now and the faithful labourer was soon to receive his reward. 
He was slowly recovering from this fresh attack when one 
day he heard that the public were accusing him of self- 
indulgence and neglect of duty in being so long absent from 
his course of lectures when he was paid by the state for 
giving it. The news stung him to the quick. "I will show them 



it is not true. I will do honour to my profession," he cried. 
Despite the tears of his wife and the entreaties of his 
medical attendants, he had himself dressed and drove 
straight to the Sorbonne, where he found the crowd still 
collected outside his class-room. When the professor, 
leaning on the arm of a friend, pale, worn, more like a 
spectre than a living man, advanced through their midst 
those who had criticised him were smitten with horror and 
remorse; as he ascended the chair that had witnessed so 
many of his triumphs, and that he was never to ascend 
again, their applause broke forth; rising and falling like 
waves around him. He stood for some minutes gazing in 
silence on the thoughtless crowd, his blue eyes shining with 
the terrible light of fever, his long hair hanging, his whole 
appearance that of a man who was nearer to death than to 
life. When at last the tumult subsided, he spoke. His voice 
rang out as clear as silver, more piercing from its very 
weakness, like a spirit imprisoned in a body too frail to bear 
the shock of its inspiration. "Gentlemen," he said, "our age is 
accused of being an age of egotism; we Professors, it is said, 
are tainted with the general epidemic; and yet it is here that 
we use up our health; it is here that we wear ourselves out. I 
do not complain of it; our life belongs to you; we owe it to 
you to our last breath, and you shall have it. For my part if I 
die it will be in your service." He spoke truly; this last effort 
helped to kill him. He gave the lecture, speaking with an 
eloquence and power that startled those who had heard him 
in his palmiest days. The enthusiasm of the audience rose at 
last to a frenzy. As he left the room friends gathered round 
him in delighted congratulation, and one pressing his hand, 
exclaimed: "You were wonderful today." "Yes," replied 
Ozanam with a smile, "but now the question is, how to get 
some sleep tonight." And he got none. The next day his 
brother, who was a doctor, discovered, to his horror, that 
there were signs of approaching dissolution in his blood. "He 
may be dead in ten days," he said in a whisper to his eldest 



brother. As soon as it was possible for him to be moved he 
was taken to Eaux Bonnes, in hopes that the waters might 
arrest, at least for a time, the fatal progress of the disease. 
But the hope was vain. He rallied somewhat it is true and for 
a time all went well. In September he proceeded to Biarritz 
for the sea-bathing. The ocean with all its splendours of 
colour and sound appealed to him at once. "We have stood 
here by the seashore," he writes, "and we are never wearied 
of the grand spectacle it displays to us daily. We all know 
that the ocean is full of grandeur and majesty, but it is only 
when we come near to it that we learn how full of grace it is. 
We have just come back, my wife and I, from witnessing a 
sunset. The great star was about to disappear behind the 
hills of Spain, whose bold outlines we can see from hence 
standing out against a perfectly beautiful sky. The 
mountains dipped theirfeet into a luminous golden mist 
that floats above the sea; the rays followed one another in 
changing colours, now green, now azure, sometimes tinted 
with pink and lilac, then they fainted away upon the sandy 
beach, or else broke against the rocks that are white with 
foam. The wave, travelling in from afar, rose against the 
cliffs and danced over them in sheafs of spray with all the 
fantastic grace of those artificial waters that play in the 
gardens of kings. But, here in the domain of God, the play is 
eternal. Every day it recommences and every day it varies 
according to the power of the wind, and the fullness of the 
tide." 

From Biarritz they made a short excursion into Spain. 
Ozanam had a great desire to visit the tomb of Saint James 
of Compostella, but the cold was so severe that he had to 
renounce his plan, and, after sojourning a few days at 
Burgos, retraced his steps to Bayonne. A souvenir of this 
rapid journey remains to us in that lovely piece of 
picturesque writing entitled, A Pilgrimage to the Land of the 
Cid, in which he described his experiences. On his way back 



from Spain he paid a visit to the native village of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, who had been the guiding star of his life. He 
felt much better, and was astonished when an old priest to 
whom he went to confession, and who knew nothing about 
him, began at once to exhort him to patience and courage in 
suffering. A few days after his return the warning began to 
prove itself prophetic. The intense fatigue came on again, 
and with it other symptoms, the certain forerunners of the 
end. His medical advisers despatched him to Italy, where 
they hoped the warmer climate would revive him for a time. 
His letters home are one long exultation in the beauty of 
God's beautiful world, and the magic of the Italian 
atmosphere. The glorious traditions of its cities appeal to 
him just as strongly as when a young man he had travelled 
this same road with his bride, though now the shadow of 
death is upon him. At Pisa the unrelenting rain which had 
spoiled their Spanish tour came on again, and he spent his 
days in the great library, happy amidst its sixty thousand 
volumes. But his heart turns yearningly to his Alma Mater. 

"Ah my poor Sorbonne!" he exclaims with a sigh, "how often 
do my thoughts go back to the blackened walls, the bleak 
courtyard, the studious begrimed halls which I have so often 
seen filled with the generous youth of Paris! Dear friend, 
next to the infinite consolations which a Catholic finds at the 
foot of the altar, next to the joys of family life, I know no 
greater happiness than that of addressing young men who 
have heart and intelligence." The very thought of being able 
once more to ascend his chair, and lay his hand on the 
vibrating crowd around it, stirs him with an inexpressible 
thrill of delight. He dares not dwell on the hope, but turns 
aside with a "Fiat! it will be well however it ends for it will be 
as God wills. Volo quomodo vis, volo quamdiu vis." 

The thing which consoled him above all others was the 
fervent activity of the Saint Vincent de Paul Conferences 
which he found established in the various places he passed 



through. “Tears of joy," he writes, "start to my eyes when at 
these great distances I meet our little family, always little by 
the obscurity of its works, but great through the blessing of 
God upon it. The tongues are different, but it is always the 
same friendly clasp of the hand, the same brotherly 
cordiality, and we can recognize each other by the same 
sign as the early Christians: 'See how they love one 
another! 1 " 

He settled down for the summer at San Jacopo, a little 
village on the sea near Leghorn. He had lost almost all hope 
of his ultimate recovery but his cheerfulness, his unselfish 
thought for those around him, enabled him to disguise his 
own hopelessness, in order not to destroy the faint hopes of 
others. Prayer and meditation on divine things were the 
fountains from which he drew his serenity and courage. He 
had loved the Scriptures above every other book all his life; 
and he generally read the Bible in Greek from an old edition 
of which he was fond. Now that the end was approaching he 
remained faithful to the lifelong habit. Every morning when 
he awoke he would read the Bible for half an hour, and then 
note down the texts that had struck him that he might 
meditate on them during the day. He derived such 
extraordinary comfort and sustenance from this practice 
that it occurred to him that he might in his helplessness 
render a last service to other invalids by pointing out to 
them the passages that had soothed and nourished his own 
soul in the course of his illness. It was characteristic of the 
man, the spirit of work and duty predominating till the last. 
His wife gladly acquiesced in the suggestion, and every 
morning wrote down some pages from his dictation. These 
were afterwards published under the title of Le Livre des 
Malades. On the 23rd of April, his birthday and the 
anniversary of his marriage, he wrote in his own hand, “If 
Thou shouldst chain me to this sick bed for the days that I 
have yet to live, they would be too short to thank Thee for 



the days that I have lived. Ah! if these pages be the last I 
ever write, may they be a hymn to Thy goodness." Such 
were the outpourings in which Ozanam's soul sought 
comfort amidst the cruel distress of bodily sufferings. The 
warmth of the soft Italian summer by the seaside brought a 
perceptible improvement to his health; he was once more 
induced to believe himself really better. "I take long walks," 
he tells M. Ampere, at the end of June; "I pass my morning 
on the rocks, watching the sea, until I have learned the play 
of the waves by heart. I am gaining strength very slowly; but 
if July and August, who pass for being great physicians, treat 
me well, I shall be cured this autumn." At the end of June 
they went on to Antignano, also near the sea. Up to the end 
of July he was able to walk out a little in the evening, and to 
go to Mass every morning. The church was quite near the 
little villa where they lived. He had just completed writing 
an account of his pilgrimage to Spain, but only after a great 
effort. From the beginning of August he was not able to go 
beyond the terrace of his house; on the eve of the 15th, 
however, he declared he would go to the church and hear 
Mass the next day. He would not drive. "If it is to be my last 
walk on earth," he said, "let it be to the house of God on the 
Feast of the Assumption;" and so, leaning on her whom he 
so truly called his guardian angel, he set out on foot The old 
cure was dying also; but when he heard that Ozanam had 
come to the church, and wished to receive Communion 
before Mass, he said to those about him, "Get me up; I must 
give it to him; no one else shall have that privilege," They 
dressed him and he was assisted down stairs. The church 
was garlanded with flowers, and brilliantly lighted up in 
honour of Our Lady's Assumption; chance seemed to have 
invested the scene with the grace and glory of a bridal 
pageant; but there were tears instead of smiles amongst the 
spectators when the husband, supported by his young wife, 
advanced to the altar and knelt down by her side, they two 
alone, as they had been twelve years before on that other 



bridal day of which this was the crown and the completion. 
The dying priest, assisted likewise in his weakness, came 
forth and administered Holy Communion to them, and then 
was led away. It was the last time he exercised his priestly 
office on earth; he never left his room again, neither was 
Ozanam ever again present at the Holy Sacrifice. From this 
forward he grew rapidly worse. He lived almost out of doors 
stretched on his sofa, which had been wheeled out on to the 
terrace, and there he would be silent for hours with the Bible 
open by his side. On the last day of August they left 
Antignano to return to France. When all was ready for 
departure his wife and brother assisted him to the terrace, 
and he stood for a moment gazing at the waves breaking 
upon the beach; then baring his head in the sunlight, he 
lifted up his hands and said aloud: 

"0 my God, I thank Thee for the afflictions and the sufferings 
Thou has sent me in this place; accept them in expiation of 
my sins." Then turning to his wife he said: "I should like you, 
too, to give thanks with me for my sufferings." They prayed 
in silence for a moment, and then, clasping her in his arms, 
he cried out, "And 0 my Lord! I bless Thee for the 
consolations Thou has granted me." He bore the voyage 
home without much apparent fatigue, and as the shores of 
Provenge came in sight he burst out into subdued 
thanksgiving at being permitted to see France again. His 
arrival at Marseilles was quickly known, and the Brothers of 
Saint Vincent de Paul hastened to his door with every 
testimony of sorrow and respect. He was too ill to see any of 
them. With the utmost serenity, without fear or 
apprehension, he waited for the end. He himself asked for 
the Last Sacraments, and received them with great fervour 
and the liveliest consciousness. When the ceremony was 
over, his brother, remembering how keenly he had feared 
the Divine judgments, urged him gently to have confidence 
in the great mercy of God; but Ozanam, as if he understood 



not the allusion, answered with a look of sweet surprise, 
“Why shall I fear Him? I love Him so much." On the evening 
of the 8th of September, the Feast of Our Lady's Nativity, 
the summons came. His wife was beside him, and his 
brothers, and a few near relatives. In the adjoining room, his 
other Brothers of Saint Vincent de Paul knelt in silence, 
joining in the prayers that were speeding their founder into 
the presence of his judge. He had fallen into a gentle 
slumber, waking up at intervals to murmur a blessing, a 
word of love, an invocation. Suddenly opening his eyes in a 
wide startled gaze, he lifted up his hands and cried out in a 
loud voice, “My God! my God! have mercy on me!" 

They were his last words. Frederic Ozanam had passed into 
the light of his Redeemer's presence. 

A few months before his death he said one day to his wife, 

“If anything consoles me for leaving this world, without 
having accomplished what I wished to do, it is that I have 
never worked for the praise of men, but always for the 
service of truth." Like other great souls Ozanam thought he 
had lived to no purpose; that his life had been a failure, 
because he left his work unfinished. It is always so with such 
as he. They trace the furrow and scatter the seed, and they 
pass on, leaving others to come and reap the fruit. Truth and 
charity, these were the keynotes of his life. The taunts of the 
infidels, the fear of dismissal, could not prevent his speaking 
out from his professorial chair the faith that was in him; the 
squalid horrors of the foetid garret and dingy staircase, the 
dangers of disease and contagion, could not prevent him 
from discharging his duty to the poor. He was a real soldier 
of Christ! In the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul he gave to 
the Catholics of today an answer to the taunts of the infidel 
and agnostic, and brought clearly before the world the 
difference between mere philanthropy and Christian charity. 
He had thus happily defined that difference in one of his 



letters: "Philanthropy is a vain woman who likes to deck 
herself out in her good works, and admire herself in the 
glass; whereas charity is a mother whose eyes rest lovingly 
on the child at her breast, who has no thought of self, but 
forgets her beauty in her love." He foresaw, perhaps more 
clearly than any man of his time the terrible breach which 
was rapidly widening between the different classes of 
society, and which has in our day borne the bitter fruit of 
Socialism and Anarchy. He saw that there was but one 
remedy, a return to the simple teachings and traditions of 
Christianity. In 1836, he wrote to his friend Lallier: "The 
question which agitates the world today, is not a question of 
political forms but a social question; if it be a struggle of 
those who have nothing with those who have too much, if it 
be the violent shock of opulence and poverty which is 
making the ground tremble under our feet, our duty, as 
Christians, is to throw ourselves between these 
irreconcilable enemies, and to induce one side to give in 
order to fulfill the law, and the other to receive, as a benefit; 
to make one side cease to exact, and the other to refuse; to 
render equality as general as it is possible amongst men, to 
make charity accomplish what justice and law alone can 
never do." This was his political creed. He believed the 
nations to be sick because their faith had almost given way 
under the spiritual, moral, and physical conditions of their 
life. But he profoundly believed also in the healing power of 
God through the Church, and the ever renewing health of 
the generations of man. "Christianise the masses." This was 
his watchword. But it was not alone in the domain of charity 
that he did good and noble work. His historical writings are 
of great and lasting value, especially from a Catholic point of 
view. In them he traced the literary history of the Middle 
Ages, from the fifth century to the close of the thirteenth, up 
to Dante, whose life and work he considered the culmination 
of that epoch, its epitome and its glory. In the course of this 
noble scheme, he traced the growth and ennobling influence 



of Christianity, and showed how it had led the world from 
darkness into light. "Our ancestors were right," he writes, "to 
carry the Bible in triumph and cover it with gold. The first of 
ancient books is likewise the first of modern ones; it is, so to 
speak, the author of these very books, for it is from its pages 
that were to come forth the languages, the eloquence, the 
poetry, and the civilization of modern times." He brings out 
the mission of the Irish race in striking relief. "The monastic 
people of the barbarous ages, the missionary people 
destined to carry the light of faith and science into the 
gathering darkness of the West, are a people whose 
sufferings are better known to us than their services, and 
whose marvellous vocation we have not sufficiently studied 
- the Irish. This virgin island, on whose soil no proconsul had 
ever set his foot, which had known neither the exactions of 
Rome, nor its orgies, was also the only spot in the whole 
world of which the Gospel took possession without 
resistance and without bloodshed. The first fervours of faith 
which in other lands drove the Christians to martyrdom, 
drew the neophyte of Ireland into monasteries, and Saint 
Patrick rejoiced to see the sons and daughters of the chiefs 
of the clans ranging themselves under the rule of the 
cloister, in such numbers that he could no longer count 
them." It may be truly said of his historical works that it is 
difficult to decide which most commands our admiration, the 
eloquence of the writer, or the erudition of the historian. 

And yet this great writer, this accurate historian, built his 
faith in his religion on a very simple foundation. He had 
passed through moments of spiritual anxiety and doubt in 
his younger days. He emerged with his mind clear, his faith 
established beyond a doubt. He himself has told us how and 
why he believed. Writing to a friend who had lost his faith 
and sought his advice, he thus describes his own position. 
"For my own part, after experiencing many doubts, after 
having drenched my pillow many and many a night with 



tears of despair, I rested my faith upon an argument which 
any mason or coal-heaver may take hold of. I said to myself, 
that since every people have a religion, good or bad, it is 
clear that religion is an universal, perpetual, and 
consequently legitimate want of humanity. God, Who 
created this want, has consequently pledged Himself to 
sanctify it; there must therefore be a true religion. Now 
amongst the multitude of creeds that divide the world, 
without going into the study or discussion of facts, who can 
doubt but that Christianity is supremely preferable, and the 
only one that leads man to his moral destiny? But, again, in 
Christianity there are three Churches: the Protestant, the 
Greek, and the Catholic - that is to say, anarchy, despotism 
and order. The choice is not difficult, and the truth of 
Catholicism requires no other demonstration." 

Ozanam was indeed, a great Christian apologist, and his 
works will remain as an indestructible monument to the 
Catholic faith. It is rare to find the eloquence of the writer 
and the erudition of the historian united in one man. The 
slow patient research and analysis of the savant are apt to 
prove fatal to the elan, the inspired impulse of the orator; 
but Ozanam possessed the two-fold power of oratory and 
erudition. "One was as natural to him as the other was," says 
Lacordaire a competent judge of both, "he was great when 
stirring up the dust about him with the miner's mattock, and 
great in the full light of day with the direct glance of the 
mind's eye. It was this that composed his moral nature - a 
mixture of solidity with young and ardent enthusiasm." 
French critics are fond of instituting a comparison between 
the style of Ozanam and his two celebrated contemporaries, 
Berryer and Montalembert; yet except in their contrast it is 
difficult to see what there is to suggest it. The philosopher 
and historian seldom reaches that triumphant energy that 
marks the eloquence of the two political orators. His power is 
of a different order altogether; it is penetrative and 



convincing rather than dazzling, and lingers on the mind 
like the glow of sunset long after the meteoric flash of the 
more brilliant stars has died away. 

In a period which produced many good and great Catholics, 
as the names of Lacordaire and Montalembert testify, his 
short life consecrated to the glory of God and His Church 
stands amongst the greatest, as an example and an 
inspiration to the young Catholics of today. And who can 
doubt that those who read its lessons aright will find the 
greatest help and consolation in the memory of that brave 
young law student going forth with his fellows into the slums 
and lanes of Paris to preach to a vicious and corrupt 
civilization the truths of Christian Charity, and raising boldly 
amidst the jeers of the doubters in the class-room of the 
Sorbonne the sacred banner of Christian Truth. 
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